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papers 

READ AT THE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE.^ 

Held at Ambleside, May, 1905. 

I. 

musical teaching. 

Bv Agnes C. Drury. 


4t the last P.N.E.U. Conference some of us had the privilege 
of hearing Professor Niecks’ paper on the “Place of Music 
in Education,” and others saw the condensed report of it 
in the Parents^ Review, for August, 1904. Professor Niecks 
says that “ the only sound foundation of a musical education 
is vocal training.” 

But I refer to this only in order to explain that I have no 
intention of expatiating feebly on the same big theme. 

The problem which presents itself to us teachers is : How 
am I to teach music ? It may therefore be of practical use 
to us to consider the principles by which we are guided. Those 
of you who have had special training, and are familiar with 
other instruments than the piano, must excuse me for taking 
for granted that the majority, like myself, have no special 
qualifications for the task. 

Probably many of us have pupils who had been learning 
the piano for several years before thev came to us. They 
are doubtless of merely average ability, because talented 
children get lessons from an expert. What method are we 
pursuing in teaching these, for a method we must have if 
we are to succeed ? 


Occupied daily with the consideration of irritating details, 
inculcating the accuracy and patience necessary in practising, 
we are apt to forget that music is an art. 

It is not merely a handicraft, though the piano gives most 
valuable manual training. Neither is it a science alone, 
t .ough it consists of sounds. Music is a means of expression, 
and unless we can make our pupils feel this, by our owm play- 
ing and our evident aim for them, we are degrading music 
0 ineie disciplinary uses, and not only failing to inspire the 
__ ^ren, but possibly giving them a distaste for mu ^ 

some interest Students’ Conference, may 

merest to the readers of the Parer^ts’ Review. [Ed.] 
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Mr. Yates once said that t^Tw ^ 

later on to get technical knowledge enough 

but that childhood was the time for 
appreciate. I think this mav be ® to obsen-e and 


this may be true of ' 


teacher can do much by sharing her enth ■ And a 

Last winter I joined a musical club T? 
of which had attended a certain day scl^ / members 
to a teacher, long connected with the sch ^ 

amount of musical ability evinced in remarkable 

it to the credit of the teacher of ll a ' .“'bribed 

all of those girls had been and who a* influence 

with a love of music. 30™“ , Them b 
from cekbrities. But to her they owe Ve“ teest ‘X”h 
has n’^de one or two unusually good players and a la ge 
number above he average. This is success worth aiming a, 
To begm with we can talk about music to the children; 
and tell them of the great performers we have heard, or long 
to hear. They may not have opportunities of going to con- 
certs ; bui for all that, their ideas of music need not be 
confined to the brief singing lesson, two or three times a 
week, and the practice on the piano they find such drudgery. 
Perhaps they have a friend who plays the violin, and they 
hear the organ in church, though a whole orchestra is a revela- 
tion still in store for them. Just as realising the connection 
between the different branches of mathematics enlarges the 
mind, so the conception of music is elevated, when we come 
to look upon the piano, and our study of it, as a very humble 
branch of a sublime art. I say humble, because we have 
Rot to pitch our notes on the piano as on the violin, nor to 
produce them, as the human voice must do. But a piano 
is to be found in every house, and it has this value in addition 


Lo De loima in every iiuu^e, x. 

to the intrinsic beauty of its tones quantities of t le mos 

famous oratorios, operas, symphonies, songs, etc., 
arranged for the piano, and can well be used as a ^ 
for hearing the ideal performances of any o t ese. 
jicious it is, at a first-rate concert, to t Then, 

know every note, and to have it mterpre e vve 

not prepare this pleasure for the ^ [ pictures ? 

^sethe ‘Pprrxr PiV+iir-oc’ fn nrnuaint them 


use the ‘Perry Pictures’ to acquaint the piano- 

Tor example, Augener’s edition of pieces there 

uUe is most satisfactory. Out of V 
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- which you cannot attempt to play, 

are not f^^„,iUar and beloved, and the knowledge 

The majority beco pleasure of hearing the oratorio 

of them extent. The same might be said 

of rBee‘l”n symphony, the Tanuhiiuur overture, or 

"sS" a^gements. of course, all make one feel the 
• J nf the niano. To come to its proper use, and 

IhfuTsfc composed for it. how helpful it is that the ParenW 
Renew now suggests pieces suitable for playmg to children, 
or tor our more advanced pupils to study themselves. The 
children do enjoy them immensely, are ready to listen again 
and again, know clearly which they prefer, and like to hear 
about the composers and their characteristics. I think this 
will all help them to take advantage of good lessons later 
on, as well as to enjoy great artists. But, of course, apprecia- 
tion comes best of all through trying oneself. And this 
brings us to the music lesson, and how it is to be conducted. 

Foremost in every lesson must come reading at sight. 
Surely to be able to read fluently and tastefully is the first 
thing to be desired. What pleasure we give and get in 
accompanying a singer or a violinist ! Brilliant execution is 
not so much required of an accompanist as accuracy, a quick 
grasp of the subject, and subordination. Some girls could 
attain to this art, who are not talented enough to perform 
alone on the piano, and would find a demand for their special 
gift. Again, is it not contemptible that so few people can 
play a hymn tune with confidence ? How often they decline 
to supply a vacant place at a harmonium because they have 
not practised the hymns ! A good reader, then, is a boon to 
the community, and success is on the whole a matter of practice. 

Talking of hymn tunes, they give excellent training m 
reading various keys, while the rhythm is usually simple, 
and allows the reader to give attention to the notes, and 
those terrible sharps and flats, without much trouble about 
the time. I have found it answer to take the same key fer 
ses^ral weeks running before going on to the next in order. 

y making a habit of invariably asking for the key, au 
ime, of every new piece read, we can give the child som 
necessary practice in theory. Theory of music must ^ 
augit by concrete examples, like the grammar in a Gou 
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lesson, and I fancy very little ■ 

as we come to it, in study or piece « teach it 

Now our aim, both in reading t • 

must be perfection. But, as this is Performing 

correctly in everything but speed must begfn 

time must never be passed over wrong 

A T • .. ’ invariahlxr . ? 


— -- - — over hnf i • i 

And I believe this is quite possible, if we 
only increase the speed gradually bv Him J " 

Bearing in mind that music is a means of 
is to be done if the child’s whole attention ""jf 
by notes and time that she cannot give the exnrT 
first reading ? Well, I think we should dwf, ^ ^ 

playng and then the notion of a tentative preSminarJ playTng 
would be preserved. Even a thrush tries his voice in Vi„g^ 
before launching boldly into song. This reminds me of how 
someone said to me, years ago, “ You should try to play 
softly ; anybody can play loud.” And I often pass it on. 
For the youthful performer is attracted by the volume of sound 
in loud chords, and needs to be taught the beauty of strength 
restrained. Inspiring ideas are potent in the realms of music. 

If we expect our pupil to play perfectly, we must choose 
something which she can play. And therefore studies must 
be given to practise just those difficulties which the teacher’s 
foresight has discovered in the piece. Most technical diffi- 
culties are to be found in a good book of studies, but the 
order need not be rigidly followed. Each might be mastered 
as the need arose, and perhaps the reason for it would be a 
consolation to the learner, that might balance the labour 
demanded. There is a series of classics, edited by Charles 
Halle, in which “ the pieces succeed each other in such pro- 


AJ-aiic, 111 VVlllUll LllC 

gressive order that students, after having mastere 
number, may safely proceed to the next. Eaci 
prefaced by a certain number of exercises . . • • , • 

some bearing upon the difficulties of the furwen’s 

‘hey introduce.” This is. of “urse, one of 
Punciples, and such exercises answer i P P j ^lents, 
. The chosen piece then, suited to the ex- 
simple but melodious, is to become What did the 

Pression. To this end it must be stu i intentions ? 

composer intend, and how does he _ feeling produced 
've must ask. We must be guided by 
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^ : iMheltojTbTbu^^ !"* 

in us. If feeling must be there, or there 

he in its simp ici y. 

will be no music, the cniiu , , 

music influence her, will pIny ■» tastefully, almost uncon- 

ciouslv M’e need not dissect music in an endeavour to 
make it' intelligible to the extent that some popular concert 
programmes do. Where were the use of expressing oneself 
in music if it could all be put into words ? W'e must let the 
1 iH - a ranmp -eani-art with the erreat minds of the oast. 


and leave the rest to them. ^ 

For music, that is to he studied, and is to influence the 
student, must assuredly be by worthy composers. While 
we agree that it is important not to give too difficult music, 
we must choose simple pieces by the best musicians. And 
let us not think that our older pupils may not learn certain 
pieces until they can understand them. We should not 
hesitate to let them learn a poem by heart, because they 
could not wholly understand it, but rather wish to plant in 
their minds, words, the meaning of which would one day 
dawn upon them. And so it is with music. And my belief 
is that, to a passionate girl, the ability to storm out her feelings 
in music, occasionally, is a valuable outlet, and more soothing 
than confiding them to a sympathetic friend. Nevertheless, 
the true exponent must seek to express the mind of the com- 
poser, not his own feelings. 

This has become a most indefinite account of a music lesson, 
omitting all mention of scales, and learning by heart. But 
I wish most to dwell on the certainty that we can set an ideal 
before our pupils in spite of our own limitations in the art. 

We can see to it that they have broad views of the .scope 
and power of music. By a careful choice of the material they 
study, we can save them from confusion and discouragement. 
And we can, if we will, patiently aim at perfection always. 


II. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By Winifred Kitching. 

I have been asked to write a paper on “ The Art of Main- 
aming Discipline.” To this heading I would like to add 
tluring school hours,” that being the only time of the day 
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I am able to be with my children, as I have a non-resident 
post and go to the class for mornings only. Perhaps some 
may say “ It is not during school hours that the question of 
maintaining discipline is a difficulty : the children are employed, 
and dierefore always good.” There is certainly something 
in this, but there are difficulties of discipline even in class. 

It seems to me there are two important points for the 
maintenance of discipline, round which, other things centre. 
I- — Absolute control of oneself. II. — Tact. By this latter 
I mean when to see and when not to do so ; or rather I would 
say, one should always see, but not always take notice. 

I.— Taking control first. It is needless to repeat here 
what we all know so well already— that it is not possible to 
maintain discipline if one ever falls to the depths of what is 
commonly called “ losing one’s temper.” What more painful 
or ridiculous sight can there be than that of a teacher storming 
at a class (and I have known cases), while the children simply 
sit and smile contemptuously, their contempt growing in 
pi'oportion to the vehemence ot their would-be instructor 
and guide. How can such an one ever win respect, and 
without respect does one ever get real obedience ? But on 
the other hand, is not the tendency nowadays to give a 
command with an undertone of “ I hope you will do this,” 
so leaving a sort of indecision in the child’s mind as to whether 
he must or need obey. Commands of this kind nearly always 
lead to delay, to argument, and sometimes even to rebellion. 
Surely the strong and decisive “ Thou shalt ” or “ Thou shalt 
not ” of the Bible should in spirit be our guide. 

I do think this applies especially to the schoolroom the 
place where law and discipline are expected to rule. Children, 

I believe, love order and rule if they are not made irksome, 
and it the latter is not after the manner of the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 

Some children will try their hardest to see how long we can 
keep patient with them, but we must be careful never to let 
them succeed in the struggle ; if they once realise that all their 
efforts are vain, and what is more, that their little tricks and 
artifices to annoy, attract no attention, they will soon cease. 

Then comes in the question of little tricks of an opposite 
character — those done hoping not to attract attendon— 
e.g., playing with pencils, rulers, etc., in fact, fidgetting in 
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deal wUh, 

general. This, 1 ^ temper. Is it not 

though perhaps n T particular book 

S“:,c:ror;^n used, so .eavi„g nothing with 

"Hi'ou’Tecond point comes in-II. rue/, or in other 
words, alertness with a judieiously blind eye. Some peop e 
do no! realise the importance of this, and little trifling faults 
or actions are magnified by undue notice, many of which 
would die a natural death if left alone. Constant correction 
in little things may destroy the force of constraint necessary 
for those of importance. 

A child is perhaps in a frivolous mood and will not work 
quietly. One word should be enough, if not, instead of 
repeating, I would quietly take away his book, close it, and 
put it down, all the time continuing work with the other 
children that no notice be attracted to him. I have known 
this to act immediately ; but the length of time allowed to 
pass before the child is permitted to work again must be 
judged by circumstances. I have generally found them quiet 
down at once. 

If several in a class show the same fault, it sometimes 
seems best to speak to all the children together, leaving the 
cap to fit the offender. 

Children may do a great deal for each other, and in play- 
time surely it is better, when possible, to let them settle their 
own disputes. Let them condemn each other for not playing 
fairly, etc. I never interfere unless appealed to, or when 
any possible danger is likely to ensue. My six children take 
it in turns to choose the game for play-time, and all must 
join in, whether they like or not. 

Mith regard to work to be done in a given time. It answers 
with some children to follow the rule, “ If this work is not 
finished by a certain time it must be left undone, the oppor- 
tunity will not return ; ” but with others, I think one must 
adopt the opposite plan— “ Until this is finished we shall 
0 nothing else. Of course, it goes without saying that both 
P ans must not be used with the same child, or all good is 
frustrated. I had a pupil once with whom the first plan 
ou never have answered ; she welcomed anything that 
p evented \\ork being done. She was an only pupih ^ 
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remember once sitting twenty minutes too long over one 
lesson because she would not give proper answers to some 
questions. I, of course, was sure she knew the correct answers, 
and therefore insisted. For some time she would say nothing 
but “ I don’t know,” or what was entirely wrong and absurd. 
Seeing that she was doing this on purpose, I said “ Well, 
we shall wait here till you do give me the right answers ; ” 
and we did. This may seem an extreme measure, but it 
would seldom, if ever, have to be repeated. 

Such a case is less likely to occur in a class, but if it should, 
it is much more easily dealt with. 

In a paper on “Class Management” by C. King, Master 
of Method at Cheltenham, I read amongst other things the 
following : “ Order is obtained by the mere authority of the 
teacher. Discipline is obtained when the influence of the 
teacher is such that it induces serious and reasoning efforts 
at self-control, thereby forming character.” 

III. 

THE ART OF MAINTAINING DISCIPLINE. 

By Sybil Hertzel. 

As Miss Kitching has taken up the branch of this art which 
belongs to the schoolroom, I have tried to confine myself 
more or less to that kind of Discipline which is exercised 
out of school hours. Here again, tact and self-control are 
two of the main factors to be considered. But it seems to 
me that the necessary factor in any form of discipline, in 
school or out of it, is the unfailing and all-embracing love 
which lies behind it, which foresees the children’s difficulties, 
their different points of view, and all the circumstances which 
lead to so-called bad behaviour. 

The parent or teacher ought to be continually striving 
towards perfection — stepping heavenwards, in fact. Where 
love is, there is no strife. If we surround the children with an 
atmosphere of love and good fellowship, an atmosphere 
absolutely free from suspicion, sure in heart of their real 
goodness, in spite of apparent failure, we and they cannot 
go far wrong. 

We might amplify St. Paul’s exposition of love, to take in 
the common difficulties of every-day life : Love is not un- 

punctual, love is not slack, love does not leave undone things 
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is not untidy. Be sure of this, 

which ought to be on , child-wisdom, 

that, ^ Tirprobability where our pupils will fail, 

where ^^e fail is 1 scrupulously courteous, dis- 

If we are ^ schoolroom ; if unpunctual, the 

chndren will be more so; if untidy-oh crime of crimes ! will 
not the children leave their things about ; if disobedient to the 
dictates of conscience, do we expect the children to obey us ? 
Example is fifty thousand times more convincing than precept. 

I think that saying of Miss Mason’s a lesson is not given 
unless it is taken— may apply equally well to discourtesy and 
actual rudeness. I have so often seen a certain lady, who is 
my ideal of a good mother, meet flagrant discourtesy from 
one or other of her children with a smiling face, ignoring the 
rudeness, looking beyond ; and I have seen, too, the little pause 
and resultant blush on the face of the child and clumsy attempt 
at amendment ; and to take the opposite picture, have myself 
met the discourtesy with displeasure, taken it in fact, doing 
more harm than good. Very great harm is done by talking ; 
“ never look at a sore place ” is a precept which all of us 
would do well to consider. If you know that your pupil 
is prone to commit certain offences never speak of them. 
When you see rocks ahead, is it a wise or expedient thing to 
go straight for them ? Is it not the act of a madman ? If 
you see faults in your children, do you try to impress them 
with their magnitude ? Will you not rather find a clear 
place among the rapids and steer straight for it, keeping a 
cool head ? After all, we have each of us some rocks ahead. 


and shall the leader of however small a fleet imperil all aboard 
for the sake of a theoretical siren, who woos us to destruction ? 

I have found that it is a bad thing to report the children 
unless for a very flagrant breach of household law. Settle 
your differences in the schoolroom ; it is the court of petty 
sessions, and there ought not to be any need for the high 
court. It is generally one’s own fault if there must be an 
appeal. The mother of the children is also the mother-con- 
essor of the teacher, and she ought to know everything that 
gees on, leaving it with her whether she takes what you tell 
th*^ ^^^port or not. I mean by a report, of course, that 
to infli t punishment beyond what you are authorized 
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These are stray thoughts which have come to me during my 
very short experience in the schoolroom. I cannot speak with 
authority, being only a beginner, and not a disciplinarian. 


IV. 

BEAUTY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 
By Marjorie Evans. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.'* 

All educated and thoughtful people acknowledge that a 
child comes into the world with innate powers, which it is 
the parents’ and teachers’ duty to bring out or guide — the 
w'ord we use, or, perhaps, misuse, is educate. Some powers 
are stronger than others, owing to inheritance, and we say a 
child has special tendencies towards this or that branch of 
studies, or, speaking of morals, this or that fault. 

A child who is blessed, for it is a blessing, with educated 
and artistic parents, is especially favoured, as he is born into 
a beautiful environment. When a baby, his eyes wander 
round a beautiful and tasteful nursery, simple furniture, 
dainty wallpaper, bright tiles in the fire place which catch 
and reflect the dancing firelight, and no overflow of untidy 
toys and picture books. Apropos of our baby literature, 
surely the ordinary literature of a child up to the age of seven 
or eight years old is rather commonplace ; stories of “ How 
Tommie lost his umbrella,” “ Why Harry had the measles,” 
“ Alice’s first party,” are surely not highly educative, and the 
pictures not highly artistic, and the English is often deplorable. 
A lady I know takes away the so-called ‘ children’s books ’ 
which are given to her little ones by kind, ignorant friends, 
and her children enjoy such old friends as Hans Andersen, 
Grimm, Strewelpeter, Flora's Feast (Walter Crane), The 
Back of the North Wind, Alice in Wonderland, Lucy's Wonderful 
Globe, etc., etc. But I must not digress. The furniture in 
the schoolroom should be good but simple ; if possible, one 
really good piece of furniture for the children to prize and 
admire, an old oak chest or cupboard, a beautiful wall paper 
(such papers are quite inexpensive at the present day), and 
a few good photogravures of great pictures, such as Watts’ 
Hope, a Botticelli Madonna, Sir Galahad, Burne Jones’s 
Charity, Rosa Bonheur’s Lions. It is, I think, a good plan 


with brown paper, which 
to cover a sma p paintings of the week, or any 

iXrestrg'hotograph or print m connection with History 

of ‘taste’ as applied to the 

j ^ f fitP home But a child may not be blessed 
decoration of the home, i^ui a j ^ 

with artistic parents (let us hope most parents m the P.N.E.U. 

are tasteful) It is, however, still possible for the teacher 

to cultivate their “taste powers,” if this is an allowable 

term I do not believe any child is wholly inartistic. The 

mere fact of observing nature, the colour of an evening sky, 

the white blossom against the budding trees, the purple 

brown earth of early spring, the tinted leaves of autumn, all 

these natural sights will help the child to appreciate colour. 

We teach small children in the P.R.S. to design with brush 


marks or “blobs.” Do we teachers make restrictions as to the 
colours they are to use ? Most colours will harmonise if they 
are used in the right proportion or depth, and it is just this 
proportion and depth which we must train our pupils to find. 

It is a good plan to let the children paint their designs in 
with the predominant colours of the season ; in spring, the 
soft purple-grey of the sky, the grey-blue distance, and the 
vivid green of the budding trees ; or again, in winter, the 
purple-brown of the tree trunks, the cold grey of the sky, 
the blue-green of the evergreens, the bright-green moss against 
the slate-grey of the beech trunks. 

Then, again, train the child to notice the wonderful varieties 
of colour in an evening sky. As I WTite I see from my window, 
at seven o clock on an early April evening, a lovely grey- 
green sky towards the horizon, and higher up an exquisite 
shaft of vivid sky-blue, flecked with silver-white clouds. 
Surely such a sky would help a child to realise the wonderful 
harmony of greens and blue. 

We teach our pupils to design, but do we apply our designs 
to everyday life ? Let the pupils design covers for their 
exercise books, map books, nature note books, etc. Surely 
geometrical design in body colour on brown paper would 
1 + 1 ^^ of a geometry book, or again, the rose, shamrock, 

Tp ^ ^Pplied to a design for the English History Reports, 

anri a ^ notice the arrangement of spaces in pictures 

esigns. It is a critical age, and surely a certain amount 
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of criticism is allowable in the child. The spacing of some 
of the illustrations in our children’s books is far from satis- 
factory. Yet, again, how beautifully some of the modern 
editions are illustrated, e.g., Byam Shaw’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and some of Laurence Housman’s fairy tales. What pleasure 
it would give a little girl to have her owm design worked by 
her mother or nurse on her little pinafore or frock, the child 
helping to choose the colours. I do not think w^e think quite 
enough of ‘ dress ’ as a factor in education. May I quote 
what Ruskin wrote about taste as applied to life generally 
both in connection with dress and the love of the beautiful : 
“Good taste is a moral quality. Taste is not only a pait 
and an index of morality ; it is the only morality. The first 
and last and closest trial question to any living creature is : 
‘ What do you like ? ’ Tell me what you like and I will tell 
you what you are.” What possibilities for the little girl 
who loves “ my canary and a run among the wood hyacinths.” 

A picture of Titian, or a great statue, or a Turner landscape, 
expresses delight in the perpetual contemplation of a good 
and perfect thing. 

Speaking of dress, Ruskin says : “ The best dress is that 
which is beautiful in the eyes of noble and wise people. 
Right dress is, therefore, that which is fit for the state of life 
and the work to be done in it, and which is otherwise graceful, 
becoming, lasting, healthful, and easy ; on occasions splendid, 
always as beautiful as -possible ! Right dress is, therefore, 
strong, simple, radiantly clear, carefully put on — carefully 
kept. Cheap dress, bought for cheapness sake, and costly 
dress, bought for costliness sake, are both abominations. 
Right dress is bought for its worth, and at its worth, and 
bought only when wanted. Beautiful dress is chiefly beautiful 
in colour — in harmony of parts and in mode of putting on 
and wearing. 

“ Righteousness of mind is in nothing more shown than in 
the mode of: wearing simple dress. Ornamentation involving 
design, such as embroidery, etc., produced solely by industry 
of hand, is highly desirable in the dresses of all classes down 
to the lowest peasantry. 

“ Obeying fashion is a great folly and a greater crime ” 
(Ruskin w'as not a w-oman), “ but gradual change in dress 
properly accompanies a healthful national development. 
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1 pnrnestly desire to be beautiful, as she 
“ A intelligent ; her dress should be as studied 

should desire to is worn or the other is spoken 

as lier words ; but if tne o criminal.” 

• vanity or insolence, botn ar q j 
I have quoted all this from Ruskin. as perhaps some of us 
r Ruskin’s views on dress, and to my 


mav not even have read Ruskin 
mind thev are most interesting. We hke our dnldren to see 
beautiful 'things; as the world is peopled with human bemgs, 
surely it is right for them to help to make it beautiful instead 
of marring the effect, as most of them do. 

How often we hear of people criticising the hideousness of 
Miss Smith’s hat or Miss Brown’s dress as they come out 
of church on Sunday morning. What devout worshipper 
could help noticing a deplorably hideous hat under his or her 
nose in church. Surely, if tastefulness and simplicity in dress 
were taught at our Board Schools, we should not see the awful 
sights we do see on a public holiday. I do not believe for 
one moment it would teach our girls to be vain if they 
thoroughly realised it was their duty to clothe the body God 
gave them simply and tastefully. Most children read the 
description of the Fairy Princess’s dress with rapture, or 
again, with what interest they hear how Ivanhoe’s Rowena 
was attired : “ Her dress was an undergown and kirtle of 
pale sea-green . silk, over which hung a long loose robe, which 
reached to the ground, having very wide sleeves, which came 
down, however, very little below the elbow. This robe was 
crimson, and manufactured out of the finest wool. A veil of 
silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to the upper part of 
it, which could be, at the wearer’s pleasure, either drawn over 
the face or disposed of as a sort of drapery round the shoulders.” 
To my mind it would be an excellent plan if there were 
a weekly class at the Board Schools where the girls could 
be taught to cut out, design, and work their own frocks. 

I surely cannot do better than sum up my few ideas on 
this subject with Ruskin’s well-known saying : 

What we like determines what we are, and is the sign of 
w lat we are, and to teach taste is inevitably to form character.” 

Mrs. Hall then read a delightful paper on “Decorative 
Design,” giving fresh ideas to many of us. 

er many points in the history of decoration were amply 
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illustrated, either by her own drawings or by studies from 
Walter Crane. 

Books recommended : 

Basis of Design, by Walter Crane, 6s. net. 

Principles and Practice of Design, by Frank Jackson. 
Brush Work and Design, by Starkey. 

Line and Form, by Walter Crane. 

Brushes for water colour demonstration work may be 
obtained from Newman & Co., Soho Square, and stencil 
brushes from any oil merchant for 2d. or ?>d. 

There was no discussion after these papers. 

V. DESIGN . . 

By Mrs. Hall. 

To quote the opening words of Walter Crane’s Book of 
Design : “ When we approach the study of design, from 

whatever point of view, and whatever our ultimate aim, we 
can hardly fail to be impressed with the vast variety and 
endless complexity of forms which the term ‘ design ’ covers ; 
in fact, it involves the history of mankind. 

“ From the simplest linear patterns or bone scratchings 
of primitive man to the most splendid achievement in mural 
decoration of Ancient Greece ; from the grass mat of the 
first plaiter to the finest Persian carpet ; or from Stonehenge 
to Cologne Cathedral, the range is enormous.” 

We must ask ourselves what has led to this decorative 
instinct in man. I think we may call it the instinctive craving 
of a human being to express his love of the beautiful by 
decorating most things which he uses, and especially what he 
particularly loves and reveres. 

Ornament should be rightly an essential expression and 
organic part of an object, and it should be beautiful and 
satisfactory in line, form, and proportion. 

Pattern design, with which we are chiefly concerned, is 
one form of ornament. Broadly speaking, its function is to 
enliven with beauty and incident what would otherwise be 
a blank space. Wheresoever and whatsoever it may be, the 
absolute necessities of the art are : 

1. Restfulness of Form. 

2. Beauty of Colour. 
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The form may be y simplest combinations, 

and the colour units of patterns which 

There aie certc y design from earliest times 

have held tlieir o\\ n m day. There is something so 

and are still use a , that they may be said to 

fixed and fundamental about tncni “ f 

the requirements of decorative logic, tha is. they lend 
. nnnriDles. witliout aclherinpr 


th"e *?«* of certain pnnciples, without adhering 
to some of which, at least, it is impossible to have a good 
design These are-order, rhythm, symmetry, balance, con- 
trast, variety (continuity), radiation, proportion, repetition, 

and re-echo. 

In the primitive ornament of all peoples we find these 
typical forms, both abstract and symbolical, constantly 
recurring ; they are the germs of pattern designs afterwards 
developed, complicated and refined upon, c.g., square, circle, 
chequer, zig-zag, fret, gulloche, meander, spiral, volute, 
twisting, scroll, diaper, ogee, dog-tooth. A good form once 
found in ornament is repeated, and long after the forms 
themselves had ceased to be the chief part of the ornament 
their controlling influence is asserted over the boundaries of 
more complicated masses. 

(Here show early systems and units of design. Advise 
that children should learn some of them and re-combine them). 

If we desire to have a key to the growth and relations of 
these manifold forms, we must ask ourselves the following 
questions : — 

I. W hat are the causes of their general form and character ? 

II. From what sources they are derived ? 

III. What have been the chief influences that have de- 
termined and still determine their variety ? 

I think we shall find the answer to our first question in 
the general form and character of the dwellings of man. As 
we have already observed, man’s innate love of ornament led 
him to decorate whatever he used, and more especially what 
he revered, and hence his home, whether tent or palace, and 
his temples afforded him the earliest field for his ingenuity. 

ven the Red Indian of to-day paints on his wigwam a rough 

e^gn, and here, again, we find a ubiquitous zig-zag. 

ow the different kinds of architecture led to various 
me 10 s of design, and chiefly by means of the different kinds 


design. 
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finished design bounded by a cMe 

g e arch, entailing a narrow repeating border, 
o la controlling boundary lines seem to be one of the 
most important, if not the most important, question in pattern 
esign, for the lines of the design itself must echo and re-echo 
t^hose of the boundary to be pleasant to the eye, and the 
boundary lines themselves, when not some simple geometrical 
pattern, must have pleasant and agreeable curves. 

With regard to recurring lines, we seem to feel the need 
of some answering line or re-echo in the character of the 
composition to the shape of its boundary. 

To give a distinctive reason for its existence in that particular 
form {e.g., shellfish). By this means certain primitive types 
of ornament are evolved ; such as the Greek volute and fret, 
the logical ornament of a logical people. 

The character of your mass should be reflected in the form 
of your detail. 

(Series of lessons in filling in spaces. Let the same spaces 
be filled in by different fillings ; the same spaces can be taken 
later for flowers. Shapes, vases, barge boards, etc., might be 


taken to give variety). 

to ei 

From what sources are some 


leiy^ 

We now come to enquire into the answer to our second 

c — .,^0 are some of these typical 
know that the imagination 


question. 

forms in design derived, for we i.ixa.1. i-xiv. 

must primarily have something to feed on, although it can 
recombine its pabulum into an infinite variety of foims. On 
consideration, we should imagine that primitive man would 
get his first ideas of decoration from what he daUy used and 
saw ; and on observation we find this to be the case. It is 
obvious that the ideas of such units as the meander an 
oro foVpn from a wattle fence ; while the chequer. 
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gulloche are taken from a wattle fence , , . ' 1 

most universal and imperishable of all patterns, is as o nous y 

taken from a plaited mat, the fringe of the mat siiggesbng 
' p . fastening things 


a bTrdr The" primitive ’method, too. of fastening things 
together by means of “"^”V^^he‘S;"g“ 


f 
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their houses. This teaches, 
? . that it is a good thing to take simpie forms weii k„o^„ 
, rh idren such as tops and shuttiecocks. and iet tiiem make 
hem into ’simpie designs. Citiidren shonid be taught these 
V^i units of ornament iegends weii where posstbie. 

\ very fruitful source of typical forms is symbolism. We 
find certain forms, such as the round disc, sometimes standing 
for the universe, sometimes the sun, and the fylfot originally 
symbolising the supreme God of the Aryans, and then standing 
as an emblem of divinity common to several nations. The 
zig-zag represented water to several primitive peoples. To 
the Persians and Assyrians we owe the palm as a decorative 
unit. It stood for the tree of life to them, and denoted benison 
and a message of good will. Other forms of the palm are 
the Indhan and Persian palmette. Then there is the Danish 
fire-symbol, and an Indian sacred flame, and the Egyptian 
lotus, the Persian pink and pomegranate, and star of Bethle- 
hem, and the Japanese chrysanthemums. These are all 
common units of ornament. Nor are they by any means all. 

Of course, race and climate too are fertile sources of design. 
We have already seen some of the units derived, from race 
under symbolism ; and racial characteristic being largely 
the outcome of climate, we find we get from Eastern and 
Southern races emphatic contrasting colours and patterns, 
such as tiles and mosaics. Bright sunlight seems to have a 
flattening effect upon colour, so that what would look garish 
under our grey skies, looks quite appropriate under the bright 
skies of Italy and the East. 

In this sense race and climate come more under the heading 

of influence on design than sources ; and in answering our 

third question. W hat have been the chief influences that have 

etermined and still determine their varieties ? ” we should call 

^ ^^ce, as affected by climate, a very strong one. 

e might make use of this fact by letting the childien 

ur their designs according to the weather in which they 

ml vivid colours on a bright day, and more sober 

colours on a dull day. 

tint irii influence is that of conditions in design, 

desien ’ n '"^i governing the place and purpose o 

difierent planes and extensions and for different position® 


design. 


tasinte' 'tl“‘ planned and constructed. For 

,11 ’ *0 ornamental conditions governing designs for 

an"d snreaTlT '“"’*> “P 

pread lateially without any apparent effort 

brieze designs demand horizontal extension and definite 
rtiythm ; this is most important in border designs. Designs 
tor extension upon floors, pavements, and ceilings, where 
the effect of perspective distorts forms as they recede, are 
best treated with square, circular, diamond or fish-scale bases, 
since these preserve their forms in perspective best. 

Seveial lessons could be given for these principles, the 
children making designs for borders, wall papers, floor, etc., 
out of the materials they have already had. 

Another important influence is that of material and method 
in the treatment of design ; e.g., compare such different 

materials as clay and ironwork, which differ so essentially 
that the method of treating them must be totally different. 
Clay is a most plastic material ; can be moulded to any 
shape, and built up or depressed, while iron is exactly the 
reverse, and indeed, owes its character to its limitations. A 
flowing floral design would be quite appropriate to a plaster 
frieze, but quite out of place in an ironwork paling. 

Ironwork shows what ornamental effect can be gained by 
an economy of means, the effectiveness of simply repeating 
well-chosen curves, spirals and lines. Its units are few ; the 
bar, the spiral curve and flat leaf, but these, harmoniously 
arranged, show how perfectly serviceableness and beauty may be 
united, and illustrate the essential unity of material and method. 

Indeed, in every kind of design, it is best to stick to simple 
forms until they are thoroughly mastered ; but A seems to 
i that a lesson in design needs an object for which the design 
suited, and ironwork would lend itself particularly well to 

C for iron fire screens I 
£ign“ stoui/Iliys know what materia, the design 

is often possible. important factor in 

We now come to perhaps_ tl« most imp^ 


me 

is 


design, both as a source 


and influence, that of nature. 
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great 


number if not most, of the conventional units of design 
were originally derived from nature such as the acanthus 
and palm. Although earlier art seeks rather to perpetuate 
nnd emblems of the wonder of life, and mvsterx, 


tvoes svmbols, and emblems of the wonder ol life, and mystery 
of the universe ; while later art strives more to follow nature 
through her manifold forms and glorious colour. But we 
must keep well before us, that pattern design should be orna- 
mental, not graphic. want, in design, to suggest the 

facts of nature, not to describe them. The main difference 
between purely graphic or naturalistic, and ornamental or 
decorative drawings, is that in the former individual charac- 
teristics or differences are sought for (what we, in our nature 
work, term the gestiu'e of a plant) ; while in the latter, typical 
forms or correspondences are sought for. For instance, if 
the principal forms in our pattern are, say, apples, we must 
re-echo or carry out the typical curves in a lesser degree in 
connecting stems to leaves ; change the form of the fruit 
to, say, lemons, and a different variation of connecting or 
subsidiary curve will suggest itself. For in good design 
nature must be formalised. 

I have taken nature last because it seems to me that the 
children should have a number of conventional units and 
systems of design by heart before they attempt to use nature 
in design, and before using a natural form in design, they 
should know it by heart. 

Lessons may be given on the evolution of the rosette, and 
the gradations of leaf form, showing how various leaves fit 
into one shape. 

The forms of flowers should be learnt by heart, then 
formalised and different flowers fitted into the same boundary 
ii^s, while the same plant-forms may be arranged to suit 
merent shaped designs, e.g., square and circle. 

VI. 

the art of reading aloud. 

C. F. Barnett. 

to on which I have been asked to speak to yoP 

been Reading Aloud,” and it has 

ideas Pleasure to me to try and put together some 

in vour o which I have thought likely to help 5 

your own studies of this subject. The fact of your 
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me in my^elortf^to ^ encouragement to 

College work fr, •+ u ^ reading a feature of our 

wilhng to do alf °^^-''^g^ted branch of study, and are 

reader sIitII h ^ hasten the day when the good 

eader shall be the rule and not the exception. The more 

he more aware shall we become of how few good readers 
lere are to-day ; and the more we ourselves study the subject 
le more shall we see how much the world loses through this 
scarcity. We are waking up to the fact that good reading 
is largely a matter of regular and well-directed individual 
study and practice. Let us see to it that, in this as well as 
in all other branches of our teaching, because we are what 
we are, we can, and because we can we ought. The final act of 
volition will then surely follow. 

I hope to show you in the short time at my disposal that 
the power of right voice production, and all other essentials 
of good reading, lie within the reach of every one of us, and 
that this study is one of intense and ever-increasing interest. 
The great essentials of good reading are three in number : 

(1) That the reader shall be heard. 

(2) That the reader shall be able to sustain the voice. 

(3) That he shall be able to interpret to the mind of the 

listener the mind of the author. 

Of these three essentials the first two are, as we shall see, 
more or less physical, the third, mental. 

First, then, “ that the readers shall he Arari.”— Now, behind 
every production of art lies the mechanism or means, through 
the use of which such a production has been made possible. 
What then is— to use Behnke’s phrase— “ the mechanism of 
the human voice ? ” 

We all know, I suppose, that the sound of the human voice 
is generated in the larynx, or “ Adam’s Apple,” by means ol 
the passage of a column— or rather, a spiral— oi air through 
that larynx, and that whereas the varying tension of the 
vocal chords in the larynx, and the position of ^ 
itself alters the pitch and modulation of the \oce, the 
usmumce or carrying pomer of the voice 

tlacinr of the sound with reference to the natural resona ^ 
^ What are the Resonators >-Tir.y are the teeth, the hard 
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— at the back 
of the nose and among the bones of the front part of the face. 
You will notice that I do not include the chest as an ordinary 
resonator for a woman’s speaking voice. It has a most 
important function, as you will see later, but it is only for the 
production of particular effects that a woman would use 
chest tones in speaking and reading. Now, apart from 
distinctness of utterance, i.e., articulation, of which I hope to 
speak presently, we shall find that the resonance or carrying 
power of the voice depends on the sound being thrown well 
to the front of the face. 

“Lock the sound at the back of the front teeth in the 

front of the face so that there is no slipping back into the 

throat,” is a rule w^hich applies as much for speakers and 

readers as for singers. You may have nothing much of a 

singing voice, but you can all prove the truth of what I say 

by humming on some easy tone, with closed lips, beginning 

softly and getting the tone bigger and bigger as you press 

the spiral of air into the front of the face. In a very short 

time the whole “masque,” as the French call it, seems to 

reverberate with sound ; but try the same thing, directing the 

tone backwards, and you can make no proper increase in 

the volume of tone. Hence we get our rule : 

Speak and read always to the front of the face so as to 

use all the natural resonators, then, in order to let the sound 

escape unhindered, open the mouth and teeth well, and keep 

the lips off the edge of the upper teeth when possible.” 

he next points to be considered in making ourselves 

eard are those of distinct articulation and right pronuncia- 

lon. The latter we can dismiss in a few words, for right 

pronunciation is mostly a matter of giving purity of sound to 

vowe s of our language, and, therefore, it excludes all such 

P^^'^ii^cialisms, bad accent, wrong quantities, and, 

othpr sounds of our words which usage shows to be 

orner than the best.” 

much covers a much wider and, unfortunately, a 

enunciati^^ neg ected field of speech, for it includes the 
and Tc ^ ^ consonants and combinations of consonants , 

cultured and^d^F^^^ '' ^^^^onants are the key to all 
the soiinH* articulation.” To attain true precision 

mg of our consonants, we should not only study 
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middle, or end of the 1, a ^ ^ 

consonants ; but we should l’ ^^"^^mation with other 

position in the mouth for ^ ' f """ --t 

without Us complementary voml, DrVN'"^p' 

i W, oper r ^ and\"etM;^b foos-; 

we gain 

“ The^ fairly,” 

The violent vulture visited the vineyard.” Let us 

]ea ously guard the final consonants of our words, and 

particularly the final consonant of the last word in a sentence. 

With patient effort we can all arrive at that goal so necessary 

lor being heard — viz., that of distinct articulation. “ Throw 

the consonants off the tip of the tongue and teeth, and 

remember that even so small a thing as the ‘d’ in ‘and’ 

has a right to recognition.” 

Here I would warn everyone never to allow any tacking 
on of an “ e ” to the end of “ d ” and “ t,” such as one 
occasionally hears. The true distinctness of these letters 
lies, not in any added vowel sound, but in the short, sharp 
down stroke of the tongue. The vigour of our beautiful 
mother tongue is largely dependent on the due articulation 
of our many consonants, and again and again we shall find 
how wonderfully the sound of the word seems to convey the idea. 

Take those lines from Macaulay’s Horatius, and note 
the force, the vigour, the harmony of sound and idea given 
by the consonants : — 


" And with a crash, like thunder, 

Fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 

And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam ! ” 


So much then for our first essential. 

We have considered the due articulation of our words 
and the right placing of the voice ; but the second essential 
is that of rightly sustaining the voice — the retention of it 
and this must be done by right breathing and by the right 
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use of ‘ P' important warning. Never put the tension 

Tthe 2oa if speaking and reading^ This is the secret of 
r* ! ir reading and speaking-of clergyman s sore throat 
'“f : toffy school teacher’s loss of voice. Of course 

“ °le gets ot erstrained if the wrong parts of the vocal 
Mechanism are used and all the strain of heavy work put on 
s ilicate larynx, while the strong chest muscles are left in 
dleness Keep the larynx loose, and never, to increase sound, 
stiffen and harden it, or, as one might say, screw it up tight 
like a violin peg. For the listening ear there is many a valuable 
lesson to be learned as to the wrong use of the larynx from 
our street-cries ; in fact we may make quite an interesting 
little study of what not to do by listening to the raucous cries ’ 
of the newspaper boys and others. 

Power will never come to stay if we harden and tighten 
the throat. To make the voice powerful we must put our 
tension on the big chest muscles, the expansion and control 
of which will do us nothing but good. Now, to do this 
effectually we must not only expand the lungs so as to fill 
every part, but we must keep the chest bone or sternum 
forward, the collar-bones and shoulders well down, and the lungs 
both back and front under our control. This point brings 
us to the necessity for simple regular breathing exercises, 
and for these I know of none better than those given 
in Mrs. Behnke’s little book. The Speaking Voice. 

Here are examples of a few of them which I have either taken 
as they are there or adapted, having found them specially useful. 

[N.B. — In no exercise must the collar-bones rise : the 

chest bone comes forward, and is kept forward ; in fnet it 
is the last part of all to collapse.] 

(1) Breathe through the nostrils — mouth shut^ — taking in 
the breath slowly and steadily, filling the whole lungs 
from the base upwards. Exhale through the nose. 

(2) Same mode of inhaling ; exhale slowly through the 
teeth with hissing sound. 

(3) Inhale as before ; let the breath go quickly through 

open mouth. 

(4) Inhale quickly through the nose (easily done by 
lowering the soft palate at the back on to the tongue) , 
exhale slowly, saying “ ah ” gently. 



( ) Combine these with slow arm movements and 

ur'in^h^* of 

egmning to hold the breath find that we 
involuntarily do it with the throat, but we must 
avoid this completely ; relax the whole throat and 
^be chest muscles do the work. 

It 1 such exercises as these, done regularly in a well- 
ventilated room and with no constriction of the muscles, we 
can easily understand that greatly increased power is 
e\entually gained over the breath-controlling muscles, and 
the throat is relieved from extra pressure, and hence from 
extra fatigue, and we are able to speak or read for quite a 
long time without getting tired. 

So much, then, for the physical side of ‘ reading aloud,’ 
which forms more or less of the necessary drudgery as much 
as finger exercises and scales for the would-be pianist. 

Our third essential you will remember is that of being 
able to interpret to the mind of the hearer the mind of the 
author. To such a work as this we must bring a trained eye 
by which we can see ahead of what we are actually reading, 
a vivid imagination by which we actually live through every 
scene, and seize the salient points of every description ; a 
quick intelligence, which enables us to grasp our arguments and 
turn with rapidity of thought from one point to another ; 
and a quick insight into and sympathy with the minds of others, so 
that we shall dive under the surface and bring to light hidden 
beauties of thought and expression. “ True eloquence,” says 
Sheridan, “ is the art of placing truth in the most advantageous 
light for convincing and persuading men.” Good reading 
ought to be like good painting. There are the high lights 
and the deep shadows, what is called in singing “ tone-coloui 
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there are the dark tones of sorrow and tragedy, and the light 
of happiness and joy, the tones, round and rich, as when 

... ^ • r onrl inQfTnifirent : 


ones 01 nappiiieiJb duu ^ 

we read of things full in form, and grand and magnihcent ; 
the crisp-tripping tones ; and the mixed tones which we use 

for such bits of pure w'ord music as Tennyson s . 

“ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea ; 

Low, low, breath and blow, 

Wind of the western sea.” 

Expression, modulation, pause, emphasis. 
melody, pitch, intonation, cadence, speed, all these hare 
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reading ; but I can only say a 
mtie about tt™. For the others I w.ll try to exemplify * 1 ,,^ 
I mean by reading various passages. 

Let us consider for a moment the questmn of speed-the 
more full of ideas and imagery our descriptions, the more 
forceful and arresting our arguments, the more slowly, I think, 
we shall read, or, at least, the less likely we shall be to go 
too quickly if our hearers and ourselves are to grasp the mind 
orthe author. For such writers as Shakespeare, Milton, 
Carlyle, ‘slow, slow, slow,’ is the golden rule. How can we 
read quickly if we are to read effectively the writings of those 
whose every phrase, and, at times, whose every word, gives 
some-fresh mental picture ? Take these few pregnant sentences 
from'Carlyle, in illustration of my meaning 
“ The ereen. flowery, rock-built earth ; 




mountains, rivers, many sounding seas ; that great, deep sea 
of azure that swims overhead ; the winds, sweeping through 
it ; the black cloud fashioning itself together, now pouring 
out fire, now hail, now rain, what is it ? Ay, what ? At 
bottom we do not yet know ; we can never know at all. It is 
not by our own superior insight that we escape the difficulty, 
it is by our superior levity, our inattention, our want of 
insight. It is by not thinking, that we cease to wonder 

at it This world, after all our science, and sciences, 

is still a miracle ; wonderful, inscrutable, magical and more'=- 
to whomsoever will think of it.” 


As for Shakespeare and dramatic writing generally, if we 
are mentally acting the whole thing we shall probably not err 
on the side of rapidity. It is a capital exercise to use marginal 
dissections of thought or voice effect in the finest passages on 
the lines shown us by Canon Fleming in his invaluable book on 
The Aft of Reading and Speaking. But, of course, there are 
times when we must hurry on with ever-increasing speed if we 
want to give the right effect, as in parts of The Diveftin^ 
liitory of John Gilpin (by the way, a capital study for varied 
ea or, again, in Hood’s description of a runaway horse, 
or the flashing from hill to hill of the beacon lights in 

PiedPijer oncoming armies of rats in the 

helnc eschew as far as possible printed 

eips and remember the value of what is known as the rhetorical 




we want a word trs^and ouT^o whenever 

fresh mental picture but for’ present some 

printed sign "o recognised 

Yon bird is strong to fly ; 

How straight the balanced pinions scoop, 

Twin scimitars that carve the cloudy group • 

Or rigid as a die, * ’ 

Print their sad cyphers on the polished sky.” 

Then with the pause - 

“ Yon bird | is strong to fly || 

How straight | the balanced pinions j scoop 
Twin scimitars | that carve the cloudy group || 

Or I rigid as a die | 

Print their sad cyphers | on the polished sky.” 

The rhetorical pause should be used whenever we present 
a fresh mental picture. 

As to the other points of emphasis, expression, modulation, 
on which I have no time to dwell, let us remember that on 
our use of them depends our power of converting speech into 
music and painting. It has been well said, “ There is but 
one art,” and, as we study, we find we can unravel the subtle 
harmonies, the progressions, the constant changes, and we 
— encouraged to try and bring out through the cultured 
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are 
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grace of our lips the beauty, the passion, and the pathos of 
author’s mind, throwing the weak parts into the back 
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ground and bringing the strong ones into light. 

Power is only attainable in this, as in all other things, 
through our own study and our own practice ; but every one of 
us can master if she so wills it, what has been called the magic. 


>LC1 li ix/npo XI,, 

and the subtle witchery of the human voice.’ 

Let us beware of all affectation and exaggeration, anu uy 
keeping self hidden, be, for the time being, the author for our 
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audience. 

1 will now endeavour to show you by examples a very 
few of the beauties one can find scattered like gems in our 
English literature. 

(Here followed selections from Rosetti, Macaulay, 1 
Browne, etc.) 

(These Papers to be continued in October.) 
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